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WHY NOT AN ASCAP FOR WRITERS? 


Harmon Bellamy, of Springfield, Mass., contributes 
this suggestion: 


“After hearing so much about ASCAP (the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers. Authors, and Publishers ) 
and the splendid system by which this society collects 
royalties for those in the music field, it does seem that 
writers are not being amply reimbursed for all the 
sweat and labor and eyestrain that go into the mak- 
ing of a book. As the author of ten published novels 
which, for the most part, find haven in the numerous 
rental libraries throughout the country, I feel fairly 
well qualified to speak. 

“A rental library novel that reaches the 2000 mark 
in sales is considered successful by the publisher, but 
the author's income is negligible, and hardly worth 
the time spent in writing the book. These 2000 copies 
are read by fully 50,000 people and possibly many 
more. A nice reading public, but how does the author 
benefit ? 

“Through the medium of the ASCAP, the more 
fortunate song writer collects a certain small royalty 
every time his composition is played over the air. 
Why cannot somewhat the same system be applied 
to rental library circulation? If the author, let us say, 
were to collect 1 cent every time his book was loaned 
out, it would certainly amount to a tidy sum. Fifty 
thousand readers would mean $500—or more than 
double the amount usually collected from the pub- 
lisher. 

“If the library operators protest that the 1 cent 
royalty would deprive them of profit, why not in- 
crease the rental fee 1 cent and let the reader bear the 
tariff? After all, it is the reader who benefits by the 
rental library system. I feel sure that a 1-cent increase 
in rate would not seriously reduce reading on the 
part of the public. 


“Another important factor is that the author would 
probably give the reader more for his money. As mat- 
ters stand now, knowing his income is limited, he 
cannot afford to devote too much time to the pro- 
duction of his novel. If he knew his return depended 
on the number of people who read his book, he 
would take more pains to write his novel to the best 
of his ability. 

“Most rental system proprietors, especially the big 
fellows, deal with and buy direct from publishers, 
and it should be a simple matter to hand over a com- 
pilation to each publisher on books issued by that 
publisher, and then have the publisher settle with 
his own authors. Or there could be a general clear- 
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ing house, such as ASCAP, which might be still bet- 
ter for all concerned.” 


The suggestion is worthy of consideration. Even 
though publishers might oppose it at the start, such 
a system might be put over by a powerful organization 
such as the Authors League of America. Rental library 
books, for the most part, are paid for at starvation 
rates, so far as the author is concerned—the $150 flat 
price for a 60,000 or 70,000 word novel being fairly 
typical. When royalties are paid, they are figured on 
a greatly reduced schedule covered by special provi- 
sions in the author's contract. 


oo0oo 
PROGRESS ON REPRINT SITUATION 


At the recent meeting called by the Authors’ Guild 
of the Authors’ League of America to consider the 
problem of the ‘reprint’ magazines, preliminary steps 
were taken to work out some method of combating 
this evil—so pernicious in its effect upon the pulp 
magazines which buy only original manuscripts and 
upon writers whose sales and word-rates have felt its 
effects. 

At the initial meeting, the magazine publishers were 
represented by Messrs. Harry Steeger and Rogers Terrill 
of Popular publications ; N. L. Pines and Leo Margulies 
of Standard Magazines; Albert Gibney and Bob Davis 
of Munsey’s; John L. Nanovic of Street & Smith, and 
Miss Fanny Ellsworth of Warner Publications. Repre- 
senting the Authors’ Guild were Messrs. Hendrick 
Willem van Loon, president; Bayard Kendrick, 
Arthur Leo Zagat, Oscar Schisgall, and Mrs. Phyllis 
Gordon Damarest. 


The group appointed a sub-committee which will 
meet to discuss the formulation of a code of practice 
that it is hoped will be of mutual benefit to publishers 
and authors. The sub-committee consists of Harry 
Steeger, Leo Margulies, Albert Gibney, Arthur Leo 
Zagat, and Oscar Schisgall. 

oooo 


SOUNDS LIKE A “‘COME-ON”’ GAME 


Readers who can assist us in geting the “low-down” 
on the activities of a certain New York agent will 
confer a favor by sending us their experiences. We 
have this much to go on: 


The agent appears to have a tie-up with a number 
of minor syndicates, or concerns masquerading as 
syndicates. Readers who submit material to one of 
the supposed syndicates receive word that it is not 
quite suited to their needs but is being turned over to 
this agent. The agent solicits a reading fee but has 
been known to accept the manuscript for marketing 
if this is refused. After holding it for some time, he 
sends the author a wire, reading as follows: 


“Moving picture company will use your story pro- 
vided same is put into proper scenario form by profes- 
sional. I know excellent professional who will do the 
job for $20. Proposition good and will lead further.” 
Sometimes this is followed by a second wire. 


Several identical cases of this kind have been re- 
ported to us. In no instance have we learned of a sale 
resulting. One writer who sent the money eight 
months ago is still waiting for his revision. He has 
received only evasive letters in reply to his inquiries. 


Readers who have had dealings with this gentleman 
will recognize the procedure. It seems obvious that 
any motion picture company actually desirous of ac- 
cepting a story would be willing to make the small 
outlay required for th: professional scenario, deduct- 
ing it from the amount payable to the author, if con- 
ditions were as stated by the agent. Those who are 
able to furnish us with more information will be do- 
ing their fellow writers a service. 
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By ROY J. SNELL 


I HAVE been in 
close touch with 
radio from the be- 
ginning. In_ the 
earlier days, I gave 
more than three 
hundred school 
radio lectures and 
received better 
than $3000 for 
them, besides a 
great deal of pub- 
licity for my 
books. That was 
in the good old 
days when men 
were men and we 
all stood up and said what we had to say to the 
“vast invisible audience.” I never wrote a word 
of my lectures, and talked for fifteen minutes 
at a stretch. 

Now, everything is written, and most of it 
is dialogue, dramatization. What are the chances 
of writing it and being paid? Chances are good, 
for the right type of person, and the pay ample. 

The price usually paid for writing such serials 

s “Jack Armstrong,” “Orphan Annie,” etc., 
is $150 per week. That’s for five scripts per 
week. For single once-a-week shows the pay 
appears to range from $25 to $100 per script. 

And it would seem that just any one can do 
it, provided they have a flair for it. Not so 
long ago there was a children’s serial running, 
written by a young fellow who had only the 
month before been office-boy to a literary editor 
at $30 per week. A large advertising firm found 
he could write this script so they gave him the 
job, and jumped him to $150 a week. And 
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IF YOU WANT TO WRITE FOR RADIO 


Mr. Snell is the author of more than forty 
hooks for boys and girls, chiefly published 
by Reilly & Lee. He has been represented 
in The Author & Journalist by several 


splendidly informative articles. His most 
recent innovation in the field of boys’ 
hooks is a new type called ‘‘Candid Cam- 
era Stories,”’ (published under the nom de 
plume of David O'Hara). He is famous also 


as an explorer. 


there he was, at least until the feature folded 
up. Did he get another one to write? I don’t 
know. 

Sounds a bit fantastic, doesn’t it? It has hap- 
pened over and over again. This is a new field. 
These writers are pioneers. In a new field, the 
unexpected often happens. When the “Jack 
Armstrong” program was in the making, I had 
a good chance at it. Like others of its class, 
it paid $150 per week. I was introduced to 
the radio editor of the advertising firm that 
was to handle it. He liked my background— 
fifteen years of juvenile writing, some forty or 
more books published, three years earlier radio 
experience. He told me the general nature of 
the feature, and invited me to submit a script 
for consideration. 

During the course of the conversation I dis- 
covered, or thought I did, that another man 
practically had the job “in the bag.” I was 
right, but only partially so. As a result, I la- 
bored neither hard nor long on that sample 
script. 

At the same time my literary editor, who for 
quite some time had received $40 per week for 
editing books—submitted a script for the same 
program. He really worked on it. And, what 
is still more important, he had long been an 
amateur dramatist, had played in several local 
productions, and had directed one or two. There 
is an important point. If you lean toward 
drama, and have played or worked at it, you 
will have a better chance to succeed. For, after 
all, these scripts are radio dramatizations. 

Autumn came, and “Jack Armstrong” went 
on the air. The man who had bagged the job 
of writing it, months before, did two weeks of 
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it, then got a yen for New York, took the train, 
and left the show flat. 

My friend, the young radio editor, dug fran- 
tically in his files. He read my script. ‘“No 
go.” He read my Lit. Ed.’s offering. ‘““Hmm— 
not so bad. Get him on the phone.” And so, 
right out of a clear sky, one more young chap 
stepped from $40 to $150 per week. He held 
down the job for two or three years. 

Apparently the same sort of thing is still go- 
ing on, and chances are good. A few weeks 
ago, the story of my life was dramatized over 
a chain hookup of forty-two stations, and | 
was interviewed by one of the nation’s foremost 
literary men, on the air. Of course, the script 
for this program had to be written. The script- 
writer arranged for an interview in my own 
so-called “studio.” I was a little surprised to 
find when he arrived that he was not directly 
connected with a radio station or an advertis- 
ing agency, but was a reporter on a large Chi- 
cago daily. He does these scripts in his time-off. 
How much is he paid? Probably half as much 
as he gets for being a reporter six days a week. 


I have been very much interested in seeing 
how these things are done. A year or more ago 
I was invited down to New York to appear on 
Dave Elman’s “Hobby Lobby” show. Dave sure 
treats you fine, pays all your expenses, keeps 
you at a swell hotel for four days, and every- 
thing. When it comes to writing the continuity 
on which five or more hobby fans are to appear, 
he writes his own, you sit beside his desk and 
tell him what you have. He nods “‘yes’’ to this, 
and “‘no” to that, and all the time he is pecking 
away at his typewriter. When the interview is 
over, your share of the continuity is done. Dave 


“Do I have to wait until you finish that Northern 
story before I turn on the heat?” 
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has written it. Of course, it will be worked 
over and cut, but Dave does that too. He also 
directs it—a one man show—and a wonderful 
one it is, going out over seventy-eight stations. 

Perhaps you say: “A one-man show. There’s 
nothing in that for me.” No? Well, Dave EIll- 
man comes from out where the wheat grows 
tall, North Dakota. He got a radio idea. He 
suggested it to someone. It clicked. He went 
to New York, and is now a big-timer. 

There is nothing to prevent you from doing 
the same thing. If you get a big idea, there are 
three ways to get it to the front. 


No. 1. Send it to one of the big broadcasting 
systems. These companies all employ men 
whose job it is to listen to new ideas, and if 
they sound good, try them out. I nearly got 
by with one of these in Chicago. I told my 
story to the Continuity Editor. 

“Sounds good,” was the answer. “Write three 
scripts and I’ll have two of them auditioned.” 

“Hot dog!” I thought. “I’m on my way!” 

I wrote the scripts. The Continuity Editor 
thought them good enough to audition. He 
gave them to the Director. The Director was 
supposed to put them into the hands of a cast. 
There would be a rehearsal, then an audition 
to which certain higher-ups of the station 
would listen. If it seemed good, the program 
would be put on as a sustaining feature. I 
would receive a modest compensation for this 
period. After that, if possible, the story would 
be sold to an advertiser, and my pay would in- 
crease. 

I even received an invitation to the audition. 
And the very next day there came the chilling 
news that the director considered the things 
said and done by my characters as not true to 
life, and unnatural, so the audition was off. 
Well, the idea is still good, and some day you'll 
hear it on the air. But, in the meantime I’ve 
learned one thing. Radio drama is ten times 
as real as any book drama. In radio, you are 
hearing real human voices, and the things people 
do must be real human things. So—one must 
not let his imagination carry him too far from 
realism. 


No. 2. A few programs get their start in the 
above manner. More of them are started by 
large advertising agencies. A client says: “Get 
me a radio program.” 

The advertising company’s representative 
says: “What sort of program? Juvenile, or 
adult? A real program with real people on it, 
or a fiction program?” When this has been 
decided, they plan the program, go out and get 
a writer, a director, and a cast. Then a new 
program goes on the air. 

One thing is worth remembering. If you 
are asked to write such a serial, you are 
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getting a big order. These programs must last. 
They are like new cartoons. At first they at- 
tract scant attention. Little by little they 
catch on, until at last, like the “Lone Ranger,” 
or “Lum and Abner,” they become household 
friends to millions. 


No. 3 (And the most promising of all). You 
may try out your big idea on a nearby small 
local station. Dave Ellman came from just such 
a station. A radio dramatist friend of mine 
who plays a dozen parts a week on big-time Chi- 
cago programs, got his start that way. A young 
lady who played an important role in the re- 
cent dramatization of my “colorful” career, had 
come only four days earlier from Omaha. I am 
convinced that fully half of the successful radio 
people in Chicago and New York started in 
smaller cities. That is one good thing about 
radio writing. Whereas the editors of magazines 
are almost always far, far from your home 
town, there is sure to be a modest sized radio 
station close at hand. Haunt that station. 
Watch how they do things. Study the cuts and 
changes as they rehearse, and in time you will 
come to understand how the whole thing is 
done. 


Perhaps you are not the right type for radio 
writing. That’s what you'll have to find out. I 
often have a suspicion that perhaps I was born 
under the wrong star. There is more to it than 
that, however. I had a second chance at the 
“Jack Armstrong” program after it had been 
running six months. That time I decided to 
make a real effort. I did. I wrote twelve thou- 
sand words of dialogue. I handed it in, and I 
returned five days later for the answer. Ale- 
shire, the radio editor in charge, said: 

“This is nice stuff. It will make a good book.” 
(It did. I turned it into a book later, and it did 
very well.) “But,” he added, “I can see it, but 
I can’t hear it.” 

There you are. Everything that goes out over 
the air must be heard. Psychologists tell us we 
are pretty much of two types,—those who go 
through life seeing things, and those who hear 
things. If you write into your fiction story a 
girl galloping down a dusty road on a sorrel 
mustang, do you describe what you see, or what 
you hear? Do you speak of tossing hair, flying 
skirts, clouds of dust and flashing hoofs? Or 
do you tell of rattling hoofs, flapping chaps, 
and a girl’s voice crying: “Get along there 
Buckie, you old devil!”? The answer to that 
question may make all the difference. Take 
yourself for a walk in the woods. Try to dis- 
cover whether you listen for the song of birds, 
the rustle of leaves in the trees and the distant 
call of a moose, or look this way and that for 
strange new blossoms, curious formations of 
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tree trunks, or a bright glimmer of light sift- 
ing down from among the leaves. 


Of course, even if we do tend to see things 
rather than hear them, we may cultivate the 
other side of our nature and so live a richer 
life, and perhaps succeed in the end at radio 
work. 


While trying my hand at still another pro- 
gram that folded up before I really had a chance 
at it, I got some real help from a radio editor. 
I was so deaf to it all before! I had prepared 
four or five scripts. One had been read aloud 
before five interested persons, the director, ad- 
vertiser, etc., and the common opinion was 
that my scripts wouldn’t do. 


After the others had gone, this editor said: 
“Look. Take one of these scripts—this one will 
do—take it and write it all over so it can be 


heard. 

“You can’t just put in the script, “Business: 
Sound of hammer driving nail’.”” He went on, 
“There must be a build-up to that hammer. It 
must go like this. Your character says: ‘I guess 
we'll hang this picture here: Where’s that ham- 
mer? Oh, yes. Here it is. Now—’ 

“Business: Sound of hammer driving nail.” 


I cannot, of course, tell you all he said. He 
knew how to tell what was needed. I made notes 
feverishly, went home, followed his directions, 
and the very next script was pronounced “En- 
tirely satisfactory.” 

If you hope to do a five-a-week program, you 
will need to be a fairly prolific writer. There 
are about twelve pages of dialogue in a fifteen 
minute script, twenty-five lines to the page. 
Five of those a week mean eight to ten thousand 
words a week. And you do them, not just one 
week, but the next, and the next—on and on 
throughout the year. 

Laurie Erskine tried for many months to get 
his famous Mounted Police character Renfrew 
on the air. When at last he succeeded, he wrote 
the script for two months. Then, I was told by 
a mutual friend, he had a nervous breakdown. 
Not all of us are geared up to such production. 


One thing is fairly certain. If you or I go 
in for radio continuity we won’t live by our- 
selves so much. Time after time I have walked 
into the book publishers’ office with a manu- 
script, to say: 

“Here’s the seventh book of ‘Boys’ Mystery 
Stories.” How about my advance?” 

The answer was: “T’ll have Miss P—fix it 
up for you.” In three cases out of four that 
was all I heard of the manuscript until my 
“author’s copies” arrived. 

Nothing like that in radio. It’s a lot of 
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trouble to read a book. To listen to a radio 
program is easy. And there are interested per- 
sons listening to every broadcast, important 
people who can demand bigger and_ better 
scripts. There is the sponsor who pays the 
bill. There is the man high up in some adver- 
tising firm who wishes to keep the sponsor 
happy. There is the contact man who sold the 
program to the sponsor. The director of the 
program, the dramatic artists, they all have a 
squint at you. 


A friend of mine who sells and manages 
radio programs told me that he once had a 
writer who was likely to have one character say 
something, and another try to repeat it and get 
it all mixed up. 

The sponsor got tired of this and warned the 
script writer that he had better leave such jokes 
out. The writer forgot, and did it once more. 
When the sponsor came to that spot, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Get somebody else to write this!” Then he 
threw the script out of a twentieth story win- 
dow. 

It is tough to think of your career as a radio 
writer ending so abruptly. But the writer prob- 
ably had it coming. 
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During my recent appearance on Eddie 
Guest’s program, I had a cup of coffee with a 
bright young radio actor who assured me that 
brighter times were just ahead for radio writers, 
actors, and for the public who must listen. He 
contends that radio has been dominated to too 
large an extent by advertising men who merely 
want to sell goods, and who know nothing of 
true art either in writing or in acting. 

“We, the actors, are organizing,” were his 
words. “We are going to demand better pro- 
grams. We are going to get them, too. And 
that is where you experienced writers who have 
made a real success in the field of fiction are 
going to get a chance to write radio continuity 
that is real drama.” 

Well, who can say that this is not right 
around the corner? The movie people thought 
they could get along with just anyone who 
could dictate a scenario. They found out later 
they wanted real seasoned artists, so they called 
in authors with records of artistic achievement. 
Perhaps radio will go through the same cycle. 
If it does, that will make it nice for some sea- 
soned veterans among the fiction writers. As 
things stand now, I know of no more inviting 
field open to you who are the nation’s latest 
crop of promising beginners. So dig right in 
now! 


“ANOTHER STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
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RECEIPTS 
1938 
April 9—Check from Farmer’s Daughter............... $ 8.00 
Total ceceipts for fiscal year ending December 31, °38................0c-s-ccececeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeee $ 26.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 

January-March, inclusive—Postage and return of MSS. designated above, from other magazines$ —.54 
May 8—Express charges on MS. “Faded Lives” 58 

May — (1) qt. Old Grandad Bourbon (incidental to celebration of sale to Canadian 
Jame S—Roe-typing Charges, MS. Faded 18.00 
June 26—One (1) qt. Bacardi Rum (incidental to celebration of sale to Odd Opportunities) 4.85 
July 8—Exp. charges, “Faded Lives” (Amazing Anecdotes) 58 
July 29— ’ (return) ’ 58 
August 8—Postage (MS. “Aspirin at the Altar’’ (Hot Confessions). .16 
August 24—One (1) Royal typewriter ribbon........... 50 

September 10—One (1) qt. Figaro Rum (incidental to celebration of return of MS. from 
October 5—Postage (“Aspirin at the Altar’’) Scorching Stories 21 

November 9—One (1) qt. Government House Rum (incidental to celebration of return of 

November 24—Invoice (Dr. Elmer Zilch, Neurologist, for professional services, incidental 
to re-writing of “Faded Lives’ and “Aspirin at the Altar’’) -........2...2....--2-2---see1eeeeeee- 225.00 

November 24-December 31 (incl.)—Six (6) weeks room and board at Mrs. Cerise Winter- 
Total disbursements for fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1938............-.....:+-:ceseeeeeeeseeseeoeeee $527.70 


Net loss for fiscal period ending December 31, 1938..................-.-- eres ..$501.70 
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Member of the New York Bar 


YOU'VE written 
a novel you think 
is pretty good and 
when it’s publish- 
ed in serial form 
in a magazine, the 
readers’ comments 
are encouraging. 
A book publisher 
puts it out, the 
volume gets fa- 
vorable reviews 
and the sale nets 
you a cozy sum. 
When your agent 
reports an active 
nibble from Hol- 
lywood for the movie rights, you begin to won- 
der what part of the world you must see before 
you die. In most cases, you probably receive a 
healthy check for the movie rights and catch 
the next boat for, say, Tahiti. But in a surpris- 
ing number of instances, an author gets a pale 
insignificant check that wouldn’t take him to 
Hoboken on a cattle boat—not because the dra- 
matic quality of his book is questioned, but be- 
cause a New York copyright lawyer, after care- 
ful check on the various publications of the 
work, has found that the copyright has been 
forfeited, or what is just as bad, there is such a 
serious question as to the validity of the copy- 
right that any company purchasing the movie 
rights must be prepared for expensive litigation 
to establish the exclusive rights the author is 
trying to sell. 

You must wonder whether in this day and 
age it is possible to pull the legal “boners” that 
in the past have forfeited the copyright on such 
works as ““The Professor at the Breakfast Table” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Minister’s 
Wooing” by Harriet Beecher Stowe and the fa- 
mous series of articles by former Ambassador 
James W. Gerard on Germany in 1914-16. The 
answer is simply this: The number of valuable 
novel and story copyrights that are forfeited or 
clouded every year despite the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the Copyright Act is amazing. A book 
the copyright of which has been voided falls 
into “the public domain,” which is a mighty 
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THE "PUBLIC DOMAIN" 
IS A COLD PLACE 


By NATHAN L. SAMUELSON 


cold place for its author, with no protection 
against copiers, infringers or plagiarists. Any- 
body can reprint the work, translate it, or dra- 
matize it, even using the author’s name without 
his permission and, what is worse, without the 
payment of royalties. 

Let’s not spend any time worrying why such 
forfeitures and clouds on title are allowed to oc- 
cur; let’s see how those things happen and what 
can be done to guard against them. Throughout 
this discussion I assume that the author has re- 
tained the dramatization rights even though 
the copyright stands in the name of the book 
or magazine publisher who has bought such 
publishing rights. While it is always best for an 
author to take the copyright in his own name, 
granting licenses for the various forms of pub- 
lication, it frequently happens that the copy- 
right is taken in the name of the book or maga- 
zine publisher, who then holds in trust for the 
author all of the rights (such as translation, 
dramatization, etc.) which the publisher has 
not purchased. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that if the copyright is voided, all rights, 
dramatization as well as publication, go by the 
board, no matter who owns the different rights. 


Approximately 3000 prospective motion-pic- 
ture purchases of story material flow each year 
through the offices of Ligon Johnson, a New 
York attorney, who is under retainer to prac- 
tically every important motion-picture company 
to report on a copyright title. (See Fortune, 
May, 1938, p. 20). The illustrations set forth 
below are some of the things turned up in Mr. 
Johnson’s reports that have cut the heart out 
of checks for movie rights. This is Mr. John- 
son’s warning: 

“Neither motion-picture producers nor dramatists 
and play producers can afford, as many have hereto- 
fore done, to continue as graceful gestures to pay 
for use of literary material under which payment 
they get no rights which if infringed, they can pro- 
tect. The motion-picture producer, even at a higher 
cost for the material, prefers, when he buys his pic- 
turization rights, to buy only such stories as can be 
protected in the courts everywhere.” 


First, let’s get set on a few copyright funda- 
mentals. Copyright has been defined as “The 
exclusive rights, conferred by (federal) statute 
to publish, multiply, and sell copies of a work, 
to make transformations and modifications 
thereof, and to perform and otherwise represent 
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“He’s mad because that Lithuanian paper cabled 
you an acceptance instead of returning the manu- 
script with a lot of nice stamps on it!” 


it in public, after it has been first published . . . 
(exceptions not material here have been de- 
leted). Copyright Law and Practice, by Leon 
H. Amdur, p. 5. 

If you pick up “The Yearling” by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings and turn to the page follow- 
ing the title page you will find among other 
things this notice: “Copyright 1938 by Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings.” Printing those six 
words was sufficient to obtain a copyright on 
the book. To be more technical, copyright is 
secured by printing in the book or magazine 
sought to be copyrighted, on one of the pages 
specified by statute, a notice consisting of the 
word “Copyright” (or the abbreviation 
“Copr.”) followed by the year of first publi- 
cation and sale, and the name of the author 
or the proprietor (where the material was writ- 
ten by an employee or the right to copyright has 
been assigned). All future re-publications of the 
copyrighted work, if under the control of the 
copyright owner, must bear exactly the same 
notice ‘that appeared in the first publication, 
with this exception: If in the interim the copy- 
right has been assigned and the assignment has 

een recorded in the Copyright Office, all future 
re-publications may substitute the name of the 
assignee in the original notice. A book or maga- 
zine copyright is secured by this simple process, 
but in order to perfect the right to sue for in- 
fringement, etc., the copyright claimant must 
file two copies of the book or magazine (from 
the best edition) bearing the proper notice to- 
gether with a registration statement, in the 
Copyright Office. This legal background, how- 
ever meager, is sufficient for our purposes. 
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The passage from serial publication to book 
publication is rougher crossing than the English 
Channel. That’s the spot at which copyright 
defects crop up. Here is a typical instance: A 
novel is serialized and each issue of the magazine 
containing an installment is properly copyright- 
ed in the name of the magazine publisher. That 
covers the serial too. The following year, the 
novel is published in book form and the book 
publisher prints a copyright notice in his own 
name or that of the author bearing the later 
year. No assignment of the magazine copyright 
has ever been executed or recorded. That book 
may be as everlasting as Shakespeare’s plays but 
the copyright isn’t worth five cents to a movie 
producer, for these reasons: 


(1) Since the copyright is still of record in the 
name of the magazine publisher on the date 
of the book publication, the copyright notice 
is defective for failure to repeat the original 
magazine copyright notice. 


Even if the assignment had been properly exe- 
cuted and filed before book publication, the 
book copyright notice would still be defective 
because the date on the copyright notice is 
given as a year later than in the original notice. 


~ 
~ 


The book copyright notice standing by itself 
is defective since it gives as the year of first 
publication a date one year later than the actual 
first publication, which, if allowed, would ex- 
tend the copyright protection for an extra year. 
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Any one of these defects is enough to forfeit 
the perfectly good magazine copyright. And 
once a copyright has been forfeited and has fal- 
len into the public domain, it can never be re- 
vived or reinstated. 

The defects above noted spring from the ef- 
forts of the book publisher to copyright in book 
form what has already been copyrightd in se- 
rial form. Why a publisher should try to do it 
when the law is plain that there may be only 
one copyright of a literary work (unless a pre- 
viously copyrighted work has been substantially 
changed) is a mystery but not a harmless one. 
It sometimes costs real money, and an author 
is well advised to guard against it. 


Here’s another heart-breaker. Several persons 
collaborate on a novel that is serialized, and a 
nom de plume is adopted for convenience. The 
issues of the magazine containing the various 
installments are properly copyrighted, thus cov- 
ering the serial. Later the story is brought out in 
book form under an entirely new and wholly 
dissimilar title in no way connected with the 
story title used in the magazine or with the 
magazine name. (The story title is not within 
the scope of copyright protection.) For further 
concealment, even the author’s name is changed 
and a new and different nom de plume is em- 
ployed. Obviously the change of title or au- 
thor’s name is bound to be confusing and mis- 
leading to the public even though the correct 
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copyright notice is printed. Hence, it would 
seem on principle under the decisions based on 
prior copyright acts, that'the change either in 
the title of the book or in the author’s name 
might be enough to forfeit the copyright. One 
lower court case, it is true, has held that as 
against an infringer with actual knowledge of 
the original copyright, no forfeiture would re- 
sult from a change in title, because the infring- 
er was not misled by the change. Even under 
this decision, however, the question whether an 
infringer had actual notice of all the facts is 
left open for litigation. Any opportunity for 
litigation is a cloud on the copyright title. 

The short-story writer comes in for his share 
of woe when his story is reprinted in book form 
as part of a collection of stories by various au- 
thors. Some publishers, under the misapprehen- 
sion that such a collection constitutes a ““com- 
pilation,” have contented themselves with a 
single copyright notice for the volume of short- 
stories as a new book. That voids the copyright 
on every story in that volume that has been pre- 
viously copyrighted, for failure to repeat the 
original magazine copyright notice. A “compil- 
ation” within the meaning of the copyright act, 
refers to a work originated by mental effort and 
labor in the collection and arrangement of facts, 
such as catalogues, directories, etc., or to pre- 
vious literary works revised, condensed and re- 
stated, and as such may be copyrighted as a new 
work. But short-stories, all previously copy- 
righted, do not become a “compilation” and 
subject to new copyright merely because they 
have been collected in one volume. 

Magazine publishers are not wholly blameless 
either. Where the copyright is retained by the 
author, some publications print his notice on 
the last page of the serial installment or story, 
where it isn’t so obvious. The law, however, is 
clear that a copyright notice must appear either 
on the title page of the magazine, or its first 
page of the text, or under the title heading of 
the story. Printing the notice on any other page 
forfeits the copyright. Other publishers, to hide 
the fact that the copyright belongs to the au- 
thor, print the statutory notice in such tiny 
characters as to be wholly illegible. Again the 
copyright is vitiated, because as a practical mat- 
ter a notice that can’t be read is no notice at all. 


What’s the moral of this tale of copyright 
horrors? 

Every author should have his own local attor- 
ney supervise the publication of all copyright 
notices no matter in whose name they stand. It 
pays to consult your attorney regularly just as 
it pays to see your dentist twice a year—and 
the one who looks out for your interests best 
is your own attorney, not the other man’s. None 
of the errors described here would elude the 
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scrutiny of your lawyer, and that may mean the 
difference between a trip to Europe and a visit 
to an amusement park. For instance, in the case 
where a magazine story is reprinted in a book 
collection, the copyright owner can be protect- 
ed against the mistakes of the book publisher 
by licensing such reprint and providing by con- 
tract for the printing of the proper copyright 
notice by the licensee-publisher. Then, even if 
the copyright notice is entirely omitted, the 
copyright is not voided, since the copyright 
owner has done all he could do by the insertion 
of a contract provision covering the publisher’s 
duties and no negligence can be charged to the 
copyright owner. By way of caution, it’s been 
the experience of lawyers through the centuries 
that “the man who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client.” 

One word about titles. In the body of this 
article I mentioned the fact that story titles 
were not protected by copyright. But that does 
not mean that a title is not a very important 
part of what you have to sell. Some books, like 
“Wake Up and Live,” are bought by motion 
picture producers only for their titles. Now, 
most companies make a careful check on the 
past use of the title of any literary property 
that is offered for sale. They have been sub- 
jected to so many suits by persons who have 
claimed prior use of a movie title that to avoid 
litigation they will drop a title that has been 
used before under conditions that may give rise 
to a possible claim of unfair competition. Yet, 
authors and publishers blithely title and re-title 
their works without any regard to prior user, 
running the risk that a well publicized book 
title may be unavailable for motion picture use. 
You can imagine what that does to the sales 
price. It is only the part of common sense to 
have your titles checked in every case—by your 
lawyer. 


“Fe must be writing mystery stories now.” 
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CORROSPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Randolph Preston 


OMEONE in the office had written the lady 
S a nice letter, because they had really liked 

her style and wanted to offer a little en- 
couragement. So when the second off-trail story 
came in I wrote her a letter, too, and outlined 
our needs and our policy exactly. I explained 
that our love stories had to have more of a 
risque slant, a more daring treatment. 


“Dear Mr. Blank,” she wrote, addressing the 
editor-in-chief, “Here is another love story. 
Thank you so much for your suggestions. I am 
having some success with the other love story 
magazines. I think if you will help me with 
your corrections I can also hit your market.” 


I read the enclosed yarn. It was a sweet little 
yarn about a sweet little girl. The most sug- 
gestive thing in it was a mention of stockings. 
I sent it back with a rejection slip—no note, 
not even a penciled “Sorry.” I had told her 
once—that was all I had time for. Besides, I 
had had a lecture from the managing editor, 
and she seemed to prove his point. 


Perhaps I was not the youngest editor in the 
pulp field, but I was among the newest and 
undeniably the greenest. When I actually found 
myself engaged by a company actively publish- 
ing those fascinating pulp magazines, I almost 
yelled in sheer delight. ‘Now,” I muttered, 
“T’ll set this business straight. Ill abolish the 
printed rejection slip—I’ll establish the personal 
note—I’ll give a reason for each rejection.” 


The editor-in-chief had told me to write to 
anyone from whom I thought I could get an 
acceptable story. When I had been on the job 
six weeks, the managing editor went through 
my files and pointed out the error of my ways. 
His firm belief was that it was a waste of time 


By RANDOLPH PRESTON 


Mr. Preston was formerly associate editor 
of Newsstand Publications. He divides his 
activities between acting in Broadway plays, 
writing, and editorial work. 


to write to any author except with an offer to 
buy. 

“You'll start correspondence with a lot of 
people you can’t keep up with,” he said. 

Perhaps he was right, but I feel that the bal- 
ance is on the other side. If that one author 
takes a hint and produces acceptable stuff, then 
my wasted efforts on other people are paid for. 
It doesn’t take long to find out which authors 
really seek editorial advice, and which write 
blindly on and send gushy stories to books 
which have asked for risque yarns. 


For example, to an author whose stories we 
were considering I returned one with this note 
scribbled on the back of a rejection slip: 


A different slant—more “behind the screen”’ stuff. 


We had discontinued one love-story book, 
and brought out a new one with a sexier slant. 
I thought it only fair to give a promising writer 
the tip. Later, three stories of hers made the 
grade in rapid succession. The story rejected 
was one of the three, rewritten with a spicy 
slant. The quotation of “behind the screen” 
came from the fact that even in the first draft 
the story contained an intimate scene in which 
the girl changed clothes behind a screen, hav- 
ing been soaked in a boating accident. 


Often stories come into an office which are 
based on tricks contrary to policy. For example, 
I recall a yarn in which a dashing Western hero 
is cornered by the villain, covered with a deadly 
six gun. There is a tense pause as the villain 
curls his moustache with one hand and pulls the 
trigger with the other. My brief note to the 
author explains the rejection fully: 

No hero of ours will be saved by an empty gun 
in the villain’s hand. No, sir! 

That trick is entirely at odds with the policy 
of our Western books. We let them fight their 
way out of difficulties instead of tricking them 
out. 


Now we enter that hazardous phase which I 
call “‘corrective notes.” These little gems were 
usually hammered out on the portable which I 
kept at hand for making up contents pages, 
writing blurbs, etc. I have kept carbon copies 
of them all. Although we got good stuff from 
many authors to whom I wrote in this manner, 
these notes were the ones to which the M. E. 
objected most. 

A self-explanatory note which went with a 
rejected sport story is this one: 
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I just don’t believe that $1000 bet—if the school 
were unethical enough to do it, we don’t want even 
to suggest it! 

To another would-be writer of sports fiction 
I dropped this note: 

The coach wouldn't worry over a Freshman, who 
couldn’t make the team anyway. A grudge fight, 
such as you describe, may have been longer, but 
nearly all college fights are three rounds; all inter- 
collegiate matches are that length. This story is a 
little juvenile for us. Sorry— 

To our detective market came a well-written, 
well-plotted story. However, the solution de- 
pended on the detective’s sense of smell, which 
was so developed as to be remarkable—even un- 
believable. I took the latter stand, and enclosed 
this note: 

I just don’t believe that “human bloodhound’’ 
stuff. I rather like your detective but I don’t think 
this is the first of a series. It isn’t enough to begin 
on; needs more character, in addition to a more 
plausible plot. When you've told me, in two or 
three stories, about this wonderful nose, I might 
believe that this was the supreme test, but to spring 
it on me cold and ask me to believe it is too much. 
A persistent writer of Western stories used to 

keep me busy by writing border-line stories. He 
used to send two or three a week, usually by 
air mail. However, this fellow’s yarns were 
close enough to our needs for me to write long 
notes designed to aid him in future efforts. This 
one is typical, in length and content: 

Sorry to report another failure. You seem to 
have the fallacy of breaking down late in the yarn. 
This one goes lame about the time the old man 
comes in. We try to steer clear of reformed vil- 
lains and misunderstood motives. Your story car- 
ries a threat—we want the action. I confess that 
pappy has been killed often enough, but somebody 
has to spill his blood for the sake of circulation. I 
liked your better than any other sub- 
mission, but the managing editor vetoed it as being 
a trifle juvenile. 

Being overly conscientious, I occasionally 
tried to correct my contributors morally as well 
as editorially. Sternness is not a characteristic 
of editors, I believe, and I rather surprised 
myself by enclosing this admonition with a 
rejection: 

Regarding your golf yarn, it is only fair to label 
any second rights submission as such. We do not 


use stories that have appeared in the rival pulps, 
when we know them to be second-run stories. 


This brought an indignant note of protest, 
to which I replied soothingly, explaining the 
feeling prevalent in our office at the moment. 
We had just found that a novelette for which 
we paid nearly two hundred dollars was a re- 
print less than a year old from a rival pulp 
whose known top price was twenty dollars per 
story! The author guilty of that hoax is a well- 
known writer—and his action is just as well 
known in New York editorial offices. For obvi- 
ous reasons his name cannot be mentioned here, 
though I wish it might. 


“When he gets scared enough he’s going to 
write a mystery book.” 


The ancient custom of shifting a few pages 
of a manuscript to see if it is read annoys an 
editor by implying distrust. Suppose the editor 
doesn’t read your story through, but concludes 
after four pages that it cannot be used. Turn- 
ing page nine upside down, or putting it behind 
page ten won’t do a bit of good. You'll be 
convinced that he did not read it, when as a 
matter of fact he has read—enough to show 
him the story would not do for his market. I 
find this reprimand to some erring writer: 


Sorry—no time to play hide-and-seek with a 
manuscript. Very limited market. 


Notes like that go to people we have never 
heard from before and never expect to hear 
from again. On the other hand, encouraging 
notes—with good, sound advice—go to authors 
who deserve help, whether I ever heard of them 
or not. To an unknown I wrote this: 


I liked this yarn—passed it on—but the higher- 
ups seem to think it’s too drab for a long story. 
Have you tried (another sport pulp)————? 
Watch juvenile writing in spots—‘Vic gave him a 
dirty look.”—The rest of your writing is above that 
level—keep it up. Try us again. If you don’t sell 
the other folks, try cutting it to 7000 words. Might 
land here at that length. 


Even writers who sold to us through agents 
were not immune from my notes. 


Dear Mr. Blank:. 

We are purchasing , submitted to us by 
I wish, however, that you 
would rewrite one short paragraph for me. 

On page sixteen, which I have marked, I find 
the drivers talking above the roar of the motors. 
This, I believe, is impossible. I suggest that pan- 
tomime take the place of this speech. The effect 
will not be lost and the plausibility will gain. 


Within a few days I had page sixteen rewrit- 
ten according to instructions, Pantomime had 
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been substituted for improbable conversation to 
such good effect that when it was published the 
illustration showed one driver shaking his fist 
at the other as they rounded a dangerous turn, 
just as the author had described it! 

A capable author had taken a suggestion and 
adapted it surprisingly well. I felt encouraged. 
Then ¢his letter went out to another author: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

This is the first idea I've seen in weeks which 
would stand up for five thousand words, and you 
halve it! If you are willing to rewrite the story 
and try us again, just on speculation, the following 
suggestions may interest you. 

Forget the love-at-first-sight business. Let the boy 
and girl meet again between “‘drownings.’’ Let 
them dance, and be gay and very tender, then part 
angrily. (Possibly over the villain’s attention, which 
she encourages to teach the hero.) Then the heroine 
wants to know if the hero really loves her, and 
fakes the second drowning as you have written it. 
Most important of all, Jet us see the girl’s anguish 
when the hero really leaves her. She doubts his 
love, doubts herself, and the solution is her ruse at 
the beach. 

Well, an agent would have charged him three 
dollars for a less complete revision plan—and 
could have offered him less surety of a sale than 
I could. I even suggested, in a paragraph, not 
quoted, that the revision or any new submis- 
sions be addressed to me, personally—insuring a 
reading which would be more than sympathetic. 

On May 28 I wrote a second letter to the 
same man: 

Your favorite length seems to be about 2500 
words. We use longer stories, always, and this one 
is not strong enough for rewriting. This is merely 
a trick, not a plot, and while your other story had 
the same fallacy it was something that could be 
made interesting, something that could be plotted 
carefully. 

There followed a detailed account of our 
needs and our policy, specifying length, slant, 
and taboos. His next submission was another 
2500-worder, without the slant I asked for. 
After that I rather lost interest in him. I 
haven’t seen the revision I asked for yet! 

Rarely does an editor find an author’s letter 
with a first submission which does not ask for 
“comments,” “suggestions,” or a list of “your 

particular needs.” If the story with the letter 
seems to warrant it, most editors will reply to 
intelligent questions. That “particular needs” 
gag is to be ignored, always—any editor wants 
more and better of the kind of stories that are 
in his current issue. 

Occasionally an author deserves consideration. 
I found two swell Westerns in the mail, one 
morning, but both were character stories, 
largely, and were a little short on the kind of 
action we featured. The author asked intelli- 
gent questions, fearing his stories were “off- 
trail,” and asked for suggestions. With the let- 
ter offering to buy one story I enclosed sugges- 
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tions for revision of the other—the notes on 
revision being written before the purchase of 
the other story was authorized. He would have 
had his suggestions, even if the other had been 
rejected, because he deserved help. One para- 
graph of my detailed criticism was this: 


Every dramatist knows and shuns the evils of 
exposition—a character tells another a story which 
the latter must know perfectly well, just to give 
information to the audience—in story-writing, to 
the reader. On page ten, the old man begins to 
tell —————— the story of the rescue, and: the con- 
fusion over the babies. must have known 
this story for years. Suppose you just tell it to the 
reader. It’s simply done; the simpler the better. 
Just narrate—without dialogue—the incident. 


On the manuscript I wrote, in pencil, a lead 
sentence or two, and indicated the spot where 
it should replace the old man’s speech. I find 
that my written note ends in “Get it?” in 
parentheses. 

The author “got it.” He rewrote the yarn, 
which we bought, and he’s been selling to us 
consistently ever since. Apparently it all boils 
down to the old problem of writers who want 
to write, and writers who write. 

About a year ago there appeared in a writers’ 
magazine a boasting little note from an author 
who had, “despite what he read in writers’ mag- 
azines,”’ sold a story to a magazine he had never 
read. Apparently he saw no pathetic humor in 
the fact that the letter narrating the event of 
his first sale began—‘after collecting a shoe 
box full of rejection slips’! 

The author who won’t read a magazine he 
wants to sell to wouldn’t think of reading an 
editorial suggestion. And many writers fail to 
distinguish between reading and studying a 
magazine. I don’t doubt that all my little notes 
were read, but I am sure that less than ten per 
cent were studied. A note from an editor is 
still a rejection slip—in its kindest form. It is 
something to heed, not something to be shown 
to admiring neighbors and relatives. 


The class is dismissed. 
oooo 

Eric S. Pinker, prominent literary agent, was sen- 
tenced on June 8 to a term of two and one-half years 
in Sing Sing by Judge Morris Koenig of General Ses- 
sions, New York, following his plea of guilty on the 
charge of theft from his clients. Pinker is reported to 
have admitted theft of approximately $30,000 from 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and Gertrude Tonkonogy, and 
additional thefts amounting to $109,000 from other 
writers. 


Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
has been awarded the verdict in a suit against Ultem 
Publications, Inc., over the use of the word “Modern” 
in a magazine title. The New York State Supreme 
Court ruled that Dell’s Modern Screen, published 
since 1930, was entitled to the exclusive use of this 
name and that Modern Movies, of the Ultem Com- 
pany (now reorganized as Ideal Publications), by 
using the same word in its title, was guilty of unfair 
competition. 
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OR more than twenty years I experimented to find 
E. business card which would do more than tell 

the business man to whom I handed it my name 
and that I claimed to be a business article writer. 
Business men who did not know me, and had never 
read anything I had written, were inclined to discount 
my card. They kept their thoughts to themselves, but 
did not always answer questions as freely as the pur- 
poses of an effective article demanded. 

Finally, I lit on my present card on which my name, 
address, etc., are superimposed upon a group of clip- 
pings from my articles. This card not only introduces 
me, but arouses interest and inspires confidence. It 
makes the interview far more productive of usable ma- 
terial and causes it to take considerable less time. 

To make up such a card, I attach clippings to a 
drawing board or a sheet of corrugated board. The 
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better the composition of the whole, the more pleas- 
ing the card will naturally be. The first attempt was 
not so good. Clippings were pinned to the board, the 
letters attached with pins, and the whole photo- 
graphed. The second card was some improvement on 
the first, and I believe the present one (here illus- 
trated) is more pleasing in appearance than those 
which went before. 

So that clippings can be used again, I have cut the 
letters forming my names and other data from card- 
board, colored them black with drawing ink, and 
pinned them in place on the clippings. In the case 
of my present card, the clippings were held in place 
with rubber cement. 

I have found it an advantage to use one or more 
clippings which show my photograph. These serve as 
a positive identification. 


IMAGINARY INERTIA 


one ever learned to shoot a rifle without shooting. 

The young writer’s worst enemy is that awful in- 
ertia, that feeling that, ‘I just can’t get started.” This 
is a feeling purely imaginery. Do you remember the 
story of the mongoose? (If you have heard this one, 
stop me.) 

A young man, on a railway train, found a seat 
opposite a very strange individual with dark piercing 
eyes and bushy, dark eye-brows. This strange man 
looked continually from right to left, mysteriously. 
He had a little gripsack which he guarded carefully. 
In one end of the grip was a little round hole. 

Whenever a passenger, or the conductor, came by, 
this strange individual carefully covered his little grip 
and looked suspiciously at the passer. 

The young man became curious. After an hour or 
so, he walked across the aisle and addressed the 
strange individual. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “‘but my curiosity got the 
best of me. What do you have in that little grip?” 

The strange individual looked both right and left. 
Then he said, 


y you want to write, above all, keep writing. No 
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“It is a mongoose, one of those little animals from 
India. He catches and kills snakes.” 

“That's very interesting,” said the young man, “but 
why do you carry the animal around with you, and 
why do you guard him so carefully?” 

The strange individual looked from side to side, 
moved his little grip over a bit, and replied, 

“Sometimes I drink—too much liquor. When I do, 
I see snakes! And when I do, this little animal catches 
and kills them for me! 

The young man was shocked. He said: 

‘“‘My dear man, those snakes are purely imaginary!” 

The mysterious individual looked from side to side 
and then replied, 

“So is this little animal!” 

Our strange individual exemplifies thousands of 
ambitious young writers who feel that they cannot 
write because of imaginary inertia. The writer’s worst 
enemy is in his own mind. He sits and thinks, or just 
sits. The simple way to overcome this failing is to 
write and write and then write some more. 
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Crime Confessions, 11 E. 44th St., New York, com- 
panion magazine to Crime Detective in the fact-crime 
field will be issued hereafter on a monthly instead of 
a bi-monthly schedule, writes Lionel White, editor. 
“This means that we are in the immediate market 
for material. Realizing that authors are pretty gener- 
ally broke, it has been decided to change our policy 
in regard to payment. To begin with, all authors who 
submit material to either magazine will receive a de- 
cision within one week at the very outside. All sto- 
ries accepted will be paid for immediately. Whereas 
most publications limit their books to one story a 
month from each author, we intend to build up a staff 
of the select few competent writers and will use as 
many stories as possible from you, in order to see 
that you make as much money as possible each month. 
Crime Confessions wants absolutely fresh material and 
stories with official by-lines if possible. No story 
should be of more than 5000 words. We are in the 
market for an occasional serial of 3500 to 4000 words 
per installment. An intrinsic human and dramatic 
quality is most important; far more important than 
detective work or any other single factor. Do not try 
to ‘write down’ to the magazine. We will actually 
appreciate well-written yarns. Sufficient photographs 
to illustrate the story are desirable, and it is suggested 
that you supply these, since you get paid extra for 
them. Body pictures and dramatic shots are always 
valuable; nobody is particularly interested in looking 
at a courthouse. The word rate is elastic and an un- 
usual story can almost command its own price. These 
stories must be by-lined by one of the victims or par- 
ticipants in the case. A formal by-line release must be 
obtained. The basic difference between stories in 
Crime Detective and Crime Confessions is that the 
former uses third-person as well as first-person stories, 
and the latter uses only first-person yarns. Material 
for the confession book must, of necessity, have a 
highly developed human-interest twist.’ Minimum 
rates paid by these magazines are announced as 11/, 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Winford Publications, Inc., 60 Hudson St., New 
York, issuing the Blue Ribbon action magazines, are 
in need of short Western and sports material, writes 
Louis H. Silberkleit, president. He adds: “You might 
also say that we have put on a few new readers, which 
will insure prompt reports, and also that we have 
made new arrangements whereby we will be in a posi- 
tion to make some payments on acceptance, and i 
any event all payments will be made before publica- 
tion.” 


Cameo, 56 Sparks St., Ottawa Canada, new month- 
ly magazine edited by Harrison B. Williams, desires 
feature articles on fashions from 1000 to 1500 words 
in length. It offers payment at 1 cent a word and 
up on acceptance, photos $3 to $10. 


The Trojan Publishing Corp., 125 E. 46th St., New 
York, publisher of Private Detective, is interested in 
short short-stories of from 500 to 1200 words, on any 
subject. Payment of from $10 to $25 each will be 
made on acceptance, writes W. E. Matthews of the 


staff. 


Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury St., Boston, 
edited by O. P. H. Rodman, is in the market for “‘ac- 
tive, actual hunting, fishing, camping and canoeing 
stories of about 2000 words, with information so in- 
terwoven as not to be out-and-out dictating or preach- 
ing. Photos with manuscripts enhance the value. Pre- 
ferred length is about 1000 words. Short short-stories 
on these subjects, 750 words, are used, also occasional 
short poems and fillers of 100 to 150 words. Glossy, 
clear action photos are desired. Payment is announced 
on publication at 1 cent a word and up, photos $3.00. 

The Pacific Geographic Magazine is announced as 
the monthly publication of the Pacific Overseas So- 
ciety, Kohl Bldg., 486 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Clarence W. Martin, editor, writes: “While a 
great deal of our material is written by the associate 
editors and members of the staff, a small budget is 
available for the purchase of accurate descriptive mate- 
rial on the Pacific area. Contributions are invited from 
professional writers. Adequate photographic illustration 
is advisable. We have not set any word rate.” 


Dave Crown, 6364 Yucca St., Hollywood, Calif., 
writes: “As publicist and business manager for a 
group of film personalities, I am desirous of seeing 
radio scripts and sketches that might be used as per- 
sonal-appearance and radio vehicles for several of my 
people for whom such engagements are being effected. 
Submissions will be extended free reading, and in the 
case of acceptance, payment will be made for outright 
purchase according to my personal appraisal of the 
manuscripts’ value. If any writers are interested in 
apprising me what they have, I shall present them my 
reaction and further details.” 


The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, in addition to fiction for its forthcoming 
pulp magazine in the air-stories field, will run several 
articles in each issue. Jerry K. Westerfeld, assistant 
editor, states: ‘These articles will run from 500 to 
2000 words and will deal with popular aviation facts. 
Articles about new planes, motors, foreign develop- 
ments, true experiences of aviators, mysterious crashes, 
missing pilots, oddities of any kind, army and navy 
developments, and anything of popular interest, will 
be what we want. Rates are 1 cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Right now we are wide open for 
material.” 

Chuckles Magazine, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
new monthly of controlled circulation in the metro- 
politan New York area, edited by Norman H. Rob- 
bins, who calls for clean, sophisticated cartoons, hum- 
orous short short-stories and articles, 100 to 500 
words, laugh-provoking paragraphs, and original edi- 
torial ideas of humorous nature. Payment is announced 
on acceptance at good rates. 


Gun Suift Western, published from 19 Avon Place, 
Springfield, Mass., which faded from the scene after 
an issue or so, failed to return manuscripts submitted 
to it during its brief life. Efforts to recover their mate- 
rial on the part of several authors have thus far been 
unsuccessful. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, is now edited 
by G. W. Post, who succeeds Chandler Whipple. 
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For People Everywhere, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
reports that R. L. Devitt is now editorial director. He 
lists requirements as follows: ‘‘Tersely written ar- 
ticles, 1000 to 1800 words, about current public and 
private figures of note. Not press stuff; must be a 
real story in them. Short short-stories, 600 to 700 
words. Occasional photos.’’ Payment is announced 
on publication at 1 cent a word. 

The General Board of Religious Education, 604 
Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, now lists the word 
rates for its juvenile magazines, The Young Soldier 
and Crusader, Institute Leaflet, and The Child’s Own, 
at 4 cent a word, payment quarterly. 

Catholic Women's World, Monroe, Mich., is an- 
nounced as a new publication devoted to religious 
topics, fashions, and home-making. Florence E. Cox 
is editor. 

The Provincial, 204 W. Maple Rd., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is announced as a monthly periodical in the 
market for short-stories, serials, articles, essays, and 
some poetry, of the quality type. “Indiana authors 
are given preference,’ states Ruth Culmer Dieter, edi- 
tor, “but the work of out-state writers will be con- 
sidered. Pay for the present will be small and after 
publication, but all material used will be paid for in 
cash except in the departments.”’ 


Photo Technique, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and edited 
by Keith Henney, requires non-technical feature ar- 
ticles on photography, maximum length, 2000 words. 
Payment is at 11/, cents a word on publication, photos, 
$5 and up. 

Don I. Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago, 
writes: ‘I am issuing a series of ten-cent original 
booklets entitled, ‘Don Frankel’s Original Gag-and- 
Joke Book.’ (By mail, 13c.) For future issues I will 
need help from my brother humorists. My require- 
ments are short humor of every variety and any form. 
No fiction just yet. Everything must be original, mod- 
ern, and specifically slanted to my needs. General hu- 
mor cannot be used. Payment will be made promptly 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word, more for exceptionally 
meritorious material. Reports within two to four 
weeks.” 


Western Tennis, 609 North Cahuenga Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif., edited by Perry T. Jones, does not 
pay for material. It is the official magazine of the 
Southern California Tennis Association. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., has a 
tentative need for short Christmas issue items with a 
strong human-interest angle, and particularly for short 
items of a “Good Samaritan’ nature, writes W. L. 
Benson, associate editor. He furnishes a couple of 
examples: 


In Asheville, N. C., Lou Pollock, who operates a chain 
of shoe stores throughout the state, gives a Christmas 
party for needy children, outfitting them with shoes and 
hose; and Julius Lowenbein, of that city, spends his 
Sundays and holidays visiting the sick, scattering cheer 
among the hundreds that yearly flock there in search of 
health. 

All through the year Marian F. Morrison, Dexter, 
Maine, makes bibs, rompers, baby jackets, bootees, pic- 
ture books, novelty Christmas cards, and other things for 
children, and at sales she picks up children’s books, toys, 
and games. Then in December they’re all inclosed in 
bright red wrappings and dispatched to various places 
where at Christmas they’re given to children who'd 
otherwise receive little from Santa. 


“In other words, Better Homes & Gardens is in- 
terested in learning about people who manage to give 
for a great number at Christmastime, possibly through 
personal sacrifice, rather than giving gifts to a few 
select recipients. Usual word rates will apply on all 
items found acceptable for publication. Small submis- 
sions of this kind cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned.” 
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#1 AUTHOR + 1 TEACHER = MY SERVICE, 


» IP—you fear you'll GET STUNG AGAIN! (Many dol) § 
» ITF—you'd like about 2,000 words of constructive criticism 4 
» LP—you'd like EVERY ERROR CORRECTED on the MS. & 
5 IP —you'd like salable MSS. marketed Free by my N.Y. agent g 
IF—you’re non-professional and want to write salable MSS. ¢ 
2 IFP—you're professional but wish to reach better markets 
JF —you appreciate free resubmission for your revisions 
Z IF—you're looking for Honest backed by references § 
B IF—ior this, you realize $3.00 to 6,000 words is reasonable § 
5 IP—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction writing 
, LXF—you want to BUY PLOTS, need typing or ghost writing q 
TE you'd like all MINOR REVISIONS made not only by a 
PROFESSIONAL AUTHOR, but also by my assistant, g 
4 Ruth E. Tharp, who has taught fiction writing for { 
15 years 
SIF you'll but give me the OPPORTUNITY to do so, I'll § 
] CONSCIENTIOUSLY fulfill the above promises. 


MILDRED |. REID 


Literary Technicist 
p 2131% Ridge Blvd. 


= 


Evanston (Chicago), Ill. g 


ps ASSOCIATE STAFF CRITIC for UNITED AUTHORS, also, § 
for another large N.Y. agency that “FARMS OUT” its MSS. 
, MEMBER OF: Nat’l League of American Pen Women, g 

Chicago Fiction Guild, Order of Bookfellows, etc. 


POETS: Send self-addressed, stamped enve- 

* lope for 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Quarterly prizes, 
$25. Official entry blank for Poetry Book Con- 
test in recent issues. Closing date, Aug. 1. 
Send 25c for copy. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Postry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


YOUR OWN BOOK 
IN PRINT? 


Save 2 of usual publishing fee. 


® We print your work 

@ We offer editorial advice 

© We provide a complete, tested merchandis- 
ing plan to help you market and sell your book. 


Eliminate publishers’ charges ... through our 
unique INDIVIDUAL BOOK PROMOTION 
PLAN. 


Write for full details. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS, INC. 
Printers - Publishers 
27 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 


PAY AFTER SALE! 


A new agency must first prove that it has a real service to 
offer—-so we make this offer: 

Send us your material with the reading fee of one dollar each 
5000 words. That is all you are asked to send with the scripts. 
If our reading shows that criticism or revision will help the 
sale, we will do the work at no cost to you. AFTER S. ‘ 
pay us our regular fee of $2 for the first 1000 words and 50c 
each additional 1000 thereafter. If the revised script doesn’t 
sell—you owe us nothing. 

ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1854 TILDEN AVENUE Suite 2 NORWOOD, OHIO 
(Not connected with any other agency) 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. Develop your liter- 
ary gifts. 

Our courses in writing short-stories, juve- 
niles, verse, novels, articles, ete., are taught 
by a staff of literary experts, headed by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, well Known critic and 
teacher. Forty years of successful expe- 
rience in the home-study field. 

Our moderately-priced courses offer just 
what you want—constructive criticism, 
frank, practical advice, help in inarketing. 

Send today for our large illustrated catalog giving 

full particulars; also for a sample copy of THE 

nga MONTHLY, A Journal for All Who 
e. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


A Beginner 
4/28/39 


“I free lanced for several years, re- 
ceiving only terse rejection slips. Then 
I turned a new leaf by securing your 
help. You made me prune and cut and 
rewrite—but today after working with 
you but a short time, I have your check 
for my first sale!’’ 


G. Morris Sands 


For 17 years I have developed selling writers. 
as did Mrs. Sands, 
I sold $1,000: worth of their work. Others, 
enough promise 
agement often doubled or 
during April, for example, 

To New Writers: 

I honestly appraise your work and recommend 
scripts to editors requesting such material, If a story is un- 
salable I tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it 
salable, | explain how to rewrite. I analyze your abilities and 
suggest markets for which you should work. My fees are 
$1.00 per thousand words on stories up to 5000; on scripts 
fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 


like Mrs. 


salable 


THEY TURNED TO LENNIGER FOR SALES 


Most of the‘ 
received their first sales check from my Office. 
McVicker, who had 
to warrant my handling them on straight commission, 
trebled their income within a few months. 

| placed first contributions with Saturday Evening Post, a Week, Country Home, Ken, etc. 


5000 to 11,000, my 

so for each additional thousand. Special rates on novelets AUGUST LENNIGER 

1 oks. 

oo es as 56 West 45th St. Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


A Professional 
5/8/39 


‘After years of spasmodic sales when I 
worked alone, it seems almost fantastic to 
receive 14 checks from you last month to- 
taling $1170.00! And most of them at two 
cents a word for stories I did not want to 
write, but which you proved I can do bet- 
ter than love stories.”’ 


Daphne McVicker 
names’’ whose work I’m selling today, started with me 


‘big 
They paid reading fees for my coaching and guidance until 


heen selling to one or two markets and indicated 
have through my advice, market tips and sales man- 
And | constantiy push my clients into better markets— 


o Selling Writers: 

If you sold $1,000, ppt of fiction within the last year, I 
will handle your account on my regular commissions of 10% 
on American, 150% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If 


you sold $500. worth in last year, I will handle your work 
at one-half reading rates. 
My booklet PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP and latest 
market letter FREE 


380. 00 for 3, 800 Words: : 


When a smooth paper market, paying nor- 

mally from three to five cents per word, 

goes up to more than fifteen cents a word, 

it means that not only the material is out- 
: standing, but the handling, the presenta- 
= tion, leaves nothing to be desired. One of 
= my clients rang the bell for a net total of 
= the above sum with a script we collaborated 
: on. He found my writing skill the 
difference between a poor sale, or 
none at all, and a sensationally good 
sale. Submit a short story or article 
and $1.00 for consideration as to 
sales or further treatment, or write 
for my folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148, Dept. JJ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work in Esquire, Ken, the 
Pulps. My Pap and Len Garrity 
series now running in Popular’s 10 
Story Western. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accu- 
rately. Carbon and extra first and last pages 
free. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Proof read. Mailed flat. Forty 
cents 1,000 words; 20 per cent discount over 


10,000 
MONA PFANNENSTIEL 


817 W. Lapham St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE TO BOOK WRITERS 


The names and addresses of 50 reliable book 
publishers, now actively in the market, will 
be mailed to you for a 3c stamp. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Agent 


332 Van Nuys Bldg., Dept AJ Los Angeles, Calif. 


PHONE TABOR 270) 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


™ IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Fantasy News, 137-07 32nd Ave., Flushing, New 
York, is a pseudo-scientific fan magazine appearing 
weekly, and edited by James V. Taurasi. It uses news 
of fantasy and pseudo-scientific interest, occasional 
very short stories and articles of fantastic nature. 
There is a length limit of 600 words, and no pay- 
ment beyond a copy of the magazine in which con- 
tribution appears. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., announces 
that because of the death of Dr. James Alexander 
Robertson, managing editor of The Hispanic American 
Historical Review since its inception, Dr. John Tate 
Lanning has been appointed his successor, with Dr. 
Alan K. Manchester as associate managing editor. 

Tee, 420 Madison Ave., New York, has appeared in 
the form of a magazine containing five condensed 
novels, and edited by Samuel Bierman. Apparently no 
original material is used. 

Info-About New York, 109 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is announced as a new weekly designed for out-of- 
town visitors. Requirements not at hand. 

The American Patriot, Tropicana Publishers, 220 
Townley Bldg., Miami, Fla., while seeking articles, 
items, pictures, and other material, of patriotic inter- 
est, 200 to 1200 words in length, cannot at this time 
pay for manuscripts, writes Julius Naiman, editor. 


Sunday School Messenger, 3rd and Reilly Sts., Har- 
risburg, Pa., issued by the Evangelical Publishing 
House for young people 12 to 17 years of age, con- 
siders short-stories up to 1800 words, serials, essays 
up to 600 words, editorials up to 300 words, and 
verse. Payment is at $1.25 per thousand words, on 
acceptance. 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, is 
not at present in the market for any material, writes 
Dan Brummitt, editor. 

Zone, R. F. D. No. 1, Bethel, Conn., is announced 
as a monthly magazine in preparation by Richard 
Jones, who edited Pagany: A Native Quarterly, from 
1930 to 1932. Fiction, poetry, and photography perti- 
nent to the American scene are requested, but ap- 
parently no payment is offered. 

New Fandom, 603 S. 11th, Newark, N. J., is the 
bi-monthly organ of The New Fandom Club, which 
concerns itself with science-fiction subjects. Sam Mos- 
cowitz, the editor, says: ‘New Fandom is not a pro- 
fessional magazine. It is an amateur endeavor. There- 
fore, though there are few publications in the coun- 
try more open to beginning writers, we do not pay 
for material (except in the case of non-members of 
New Fandom, where payment is merely a copy of the 
issue containing their material) .’ 
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Everybody's Digest, Emmaus, Pa., “is in the mar- 
ket for factual articles ‘packing a wallop’, writes J. 
I. Rodale, editor. ‘Material must startle, intrigue, or 
thrill. Speed and suspense are desired. Adventure, 
crime, striking revelations, unusual articles about well- 
known people and little-known events—anything in 
fact, that arouses the curiosity and speeds heart action, 
will find a welcome here. No fiction. Material may 
run to 2000 words. Payment is made on acceptance 
at 1/, cent a word.” 

Harry E. Maule has resigned as vice-president and 
head of the editorial department of Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., with which he has been connected for twenty- 
eight years. He will announce his plans after a brief 
vacation. 

The Country Guide and Nor-West Farmer, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, is especially interested in fiction 
which has a definite appeal to rural people—including 
love, mystery, action, outdoor, animal, sea, and nor- 
thern stories, also those with a strong character ele- 
ment, writes Amy J. Roe, household editor. Serials 
running from 50,000 to 80,000 words, and _ short- 
stories of 2500 to 5000 words are sought. ‘““We buy 
first or second rights,’ she states. ‘Second rights are 
purchased on stories which have not appeared in pub- 
lications which have a large circulation in our terri- 
tory, which is Canada west of the Great Lakes. Our 
rate of payment depends upon the rights offered, and 
payment is made on acceptance.”’ 


The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Ave., New York, 
edited by Charles H. Gale, uses articles on all phases 
of private aviation. No fiction or fillers are desired. 
Articles must be 1500 to 2500 words long, and are 
paid for on publication at, on the average, one cent 
a word. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, published by the Franciscan Fathers, is 
a Catholic family magazine. Rev. Hy Blocker, O.F.M.., 
editor, seeks feature articles on accomplishments of 
contemporary Catholic personages and institutions, 
with photographs, preferably 2500 to 3000 words in 
length. Short-stories with a Catholic slant, 2000 to 
3000 words, are used. Reports are promised on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and rates are 1 cent a 
word up, on acceptance. Occasional poetry is used, at 
25 cents per line. 


Breezy Stories, 55 W. Third St., New York, is re- 
ported by contributors to have fallen behind in pay- 
ment for published material. 

The Desert Magazine, El Centro, Calif., is over- 
supplied with poetry. 

The Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price St., Philadel- 
phia, is overstocked. 

The Architectural Digest, Delta Building, Los An- 
geles, Calif., uses no text whatever, being made up 
entirely of pictures. 

California Outdoors and In, 670 S. Lafayette, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is not in the market for material. 

American Poet, Hobbs, N. Mex., is announced for 
revival by H. Stuart Morrison, as a non-paying verse 
magazine. 

The Stocking Parade, 125 E. 46th St., New York, in 
addition to clever, sexy short-stories of 2500 to 3500 
words, uses short shorts of 1000 words. Payment 
is promised at fair rates on publication. 

Stage, with editorial and general offices at 50 E. 
42nd St., New York, announces a new publishing 
frequency, and will now be published on the Ist 
and 15th of the month. 

Pacific Coast Musician, 1709 W. Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports: “We do not buy from free- 
lance writers but have our own contributors.” 
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Learn the WHAT, WHY, and 
HOW of a Salable Story 


We will tell you not only what is wrong with 
your story, but why it is wrong—and how you 
can avoid such mistakes in the future. We 
mark up your script page by page and write 
you a detailed letter of criticism and advice. 
If your story has salable possibilities we 
show you exactly how to revise it and we will 
continue to work with you until the script is 
ready for us to send to market—no extra 
charge for additional revisions. 


Special rate, for limited time: 

$1.00 per 5,000 words or fraction. 
We are making this offer, at far below regu- 
lar rates, to contact promising students who 


may be eligible for a Fellowship Award in 
our unique personal-collaboration service. 


Guarantee: If you decide that our criticism is 


not worth several times the amount you paid, 
we will refund your money and postage! 


COMFORT Writer's Service 


107 N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CRITICISM BUSINESS 


The earnest critic looks to more than his fee. He works to 
be of service. Every writing problem laid before me gets 
thorough attention, every manuscript is read with the 
knowledge that you, whoever you are, have put time and 
hope into it. If I can shape your proposition into a winner, 
that, believe me, is a joy. My work has been highly com- 
mended. Circulars upon request. My 8 pamphlets from a 
fiction short course 50c mailed while they last. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Criticism Editing Advice 
Box 659, La Jolla, Calif. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS & ARTISTS AGENCY 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We are Unique 

We charge no fees for reading or any other 
service 

We charge ten percent on sales only 

We do not invite amateurs 

We do invite young writers of promise 


WRITERS’ STATIONERY 


Your stationer since 1929 again invites your business. 
Heavy, kraft envelopes: to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing 
and 25 return, $1; for one fold of the script, 35 of 
each size, $1; two folds, 50 of each size, $1. Ribbons, 
50c. Hammermill paper, 500 sheets medium weight, 
$1.60. Samples, 10c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4922 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
“Our business is stationery.” 


GOOD STORIES NEEDED FOR RADIO 


Your story may have chance if in proper script form. 
Sound-Music-Speech. We construct into professional 
script and show you how to proceed further. May mean 
dollars to you!! Analysis as to possibilities . . d- 
vice for reconstruction, $1.00 for 4,000 words. 50c ‘thou- 
sand thereafter. Credited if story accepted. Return pos- 
tage please. Not a Racket, but a genuine Service. 


KING RADIO SCRIPTS 
750 W. 4th Street Los Angeles, California 


AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


1F YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for m pa e FREE booklet, ; 
ABOUT LI ERA ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are 
represented in oe all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,” “‘quality,’’ and ‘“‘pulp.”” Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
* to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 

FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D'ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 


on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sell 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other ad- 
vantages of successful writing. This natural 
result of your work may be yours if you are 
properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 

You too will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


“THE TRUTH 


AY PAST#EDITO 


Freel 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” and 
training. 


The A. & 
1839 St, Denver, Colo. 


information about 8S. T. C. No cost 


or obligation. 
NAME 
ADDEESS 


The Author & Journalis: 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Scribner's Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, has not as yet returned manuscripts which were 
submitted in its announced long story contest, al- 
though the magazine is in process of suspension. A 
call by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’s New York rep- 
resentative at its offices brought the rather unsatisfac- 
tory information that if any author desiring to get his 
manuscript back will write requesting the return of 
that particular story, an effort will be made to dig it 
up and return it. It is understood that all manu- 
scripts will be returned as soon as the small staff now 
winding up the affairs of the magazine can get around 
to it. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., in association with Redbook 
Magazine, announces its $10,000 Prize Novel Compe- 
tition. This is open to any American or Canadian au- 
thor who has not published more than two novels. 
The prize is in addition to royalties. Length of man- 
uscript should be between 50,000 and 100,000 words. 
The closing date is December 1, 1939. An official 
entry form, giving detailed instructions, should be 
secured by intending contestants. Address Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, or Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York, an- 
nounces its fourth annual Red Badge Detective Story 
contest. The prize for the best detective or mystery 
novel submitted in this contest is $1000 advance on 
accont of royalties. Manuscripts should be 50,000 
words or more in length and should be submitted by 
December 1, 1939. Write to the company for entry 
forms. 

The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, offers $1 for each item published in its “Ways 
and Means’’ department, relating to “easier ways of 
doing things around your place.’” These items usually 
are submitted to the magazine direct, but are handled 
by Randall R. Howard, editor of the department, from 
his own editorial rooms at 2016 N. Howe St., Chi- 
cago. 

Liberty, P. O. Box 556, Grand Central Station, New 
York, is conducting a contest with awards of $500 
down to $5 for sentences, sentiments, axioms, coup- 
lets, or similar quotations from autograph, memory, 
or birthday books. Coupons from five issues of the 
magazine, ending July 15, are required. 

Ken, in its “Seeing’s Believing’ column, offers $5 
for each photo of the extraordinary published. Sub- 
mit to Seeing’s Believing, 51 E. 42nd St., New York. 

The Berkeley Playmakers, 1814 Blake St., Berkeley, 
Calif., announce an award of $100 and various mer- 
chandise prizes for best short plays submited in their 
16th annual one-act playwriting contest. Closing date, 
September 30, 1939. It is understood that an entry fee 
is charged. Details and entry blanks may be obtained 
by writing to the Contest Chairman, above address. 

Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., pays $5 each 
to the first contributor of each accepted item for its 
department, ‘Patter.’ Address Philip and Alice 
Humphrey, care of the magazine. It also offers pay- 
ment for items submitted to its department, “Pic- 
turesque Speech.” In all cases, source must be given. 
No items returned. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN 


by BEN ARID—just off the press (224 Pages). 
One of the “HOW” Books that helps solve some of the 
problems of column writing. Splendid supplementary read- 
ing for students of our Column Course. Price $3. Send 
for folder or better still your order. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The National W. C. T. U. announces the Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Contest for 1940. General theme 
of the contest is “Total Abstinence a Safe Rule of 
Life.”” Positive presentation of the advantages of total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks is desired, rather 
than the negative story of the horrors resulting from 
their use. Two classes of manuscripts are desired: 1. 
Senior declamations, to be used by adults and youths, 
lengths, 750 to 1000 words. 2. Junior declamations, 
to be used by boys and girls under high school age, 
approximately 10 to 13 years, length 400 to 600 
words. In each class the first prize is $40, second 
prize, $10. A contestant may submit any number of 
declamations, each as a separate entry. All manu- 
scripts must be typed, double-spaced, with liberal 
margins, on one side of paper. Number of words 
by count should be given at upper-right-hand corner 
of the first page, and class for which intended. Name 
and address of author must not appear on the manu- 
script. Three copies of entry must be enclosed with 
sealed envelope bearing on outside the title of decla- 
mation and class entered, and containing a sheet of 
paper with same title and name and address of writer. 
Stamped envelope for return must also be enclosed if 
return is desired. Contest closes April 1, 1940. Ad- 
dress, Landis Contest, National W.C.T.U., Evanston, 
Ill. More detailed directions may be obtained by send- 
ing postage to the contest headquarters. 


True Story, Chanin Bldg., New York, has discon- 
tinued its true-story contests for the summer but will 
announce a new contest beginning on September 1. In 
the meantime it continues to offer a market for manu- 
scripts on straight purchase basis. The magazine offers 
monthly prizes of $25, $10, and $5, and thirty of $2 
each for best letters telling which three stories in 
each issue the readers consider best, which the least 
interesting, and why. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation annual Chil- 
dren’s Book Contest closes July 15, 1939. A prize 
of $2000 will be awarded to the book which in the 
opinion of the judges seems to possess enduring merit. 
Julian Messner, Inc., will publish the winning manu- 
script. An official entry blank should accompany sub- 
missions. Address, Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 
attention Helen Hoke, executive director, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York. 


The Parents’ Magazine, 9 E. 40th St.. New York 
City, makes this announcement: ‘We are interested 
in publishing solutions of problems relating to boys 
and girls of all ages. We are particularly glad to 
have you send us problems concerning boys and girls 
of teen age and the way in which you feel you have 
dealt successfully with them. $1 will be paid on publi- 
cation for each contribution accepted.’ Send solu- 
tions to the department captioned Childhood Prob- 
lems. No contributions returned. 


NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 


August 13-19 and August 20-26 
(At Nahma, Mich., in Hiawatha National Forest) 


COURSES—Fiction and non-fiction writing, the novel, poetry, 
scenario, radio script writing and announcing, writing for 
outdoor magazines, painting, nature photography, photo- 
journalism and movie camera art. 

FACULTY—Frank Gruber, Robert Gessner, Ormal I, Sprung- 
man, Wallace Kirkland, Stewart Holbrook, Arnold Mulder, 
George W. Stark, Anne Campbell, Peter DeVries, Howard 
Thomas and Kenneth Rowe. Visiting Lecturers: Louis 
Adamic, John Reardon, E. C. Beck and others. 

RECREATION—Fishing, golfing, boating, swimming, hik- 
ing, tennis and riding. 

LOW RATES—Board, room, tuition and golf, all included: 
$20 to $25.50 per week. 

Write 
Bill Duchaine ¢/o Daily Press, Escanaba, Mich. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 


Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“‘Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffeetive phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 40c per 1,000; Typing Revision, 75c per 
1,000. Special rates on book-length manuscripts. Verse: 

typing, “sc per line; criticisms, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
In the past three years I have sold some 


3000-3500 stories articles serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


American Camera Trade, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has made a change in editorial policy. Here- 
after, the publication will largely be devoted to news 
from various cities—personals, new stores, change of 
location, etc.—and a resume of business conditions, 
under the heading ‘““How’s Business?’ There will be 
one feature article, and a few unusually good shorts. 
Robert L. Parker is managing editor. 


Fire Protection, formerly published by National 
Underwriter Co., 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been bought by Case-Sheppard-Mann Publishing Corp.., 
24 W. 40th St., New York, and merged with Fire 
Engineering. 

National Delicatessen Grocer, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York, has been sold by M. M. Zimmerman, publisher 
and head of the A D S Publishing Co., to the Accord 
Publishing Co., New York. Street address and edi- 
torial requirements will be announced later. 

F. T. D. News, 251 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich., 
reports, through Viola K. Swindler, associate editor, 
that it is not the magazine’s policy to pay for pic- 
tures of window displays of F. T. D. florists. “This 
type of material is usually sent to us direct by F. T. D. 
members,” states Miss Swindler. 


Southern Power Journal, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
became with the June issue Southern Power and In- 
dustry. 

The Operative Builder and Contractor is a new 
monthly just started by Building Publications, Inc., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. James A. Rice, for- 
merly vice president of Architectural Forum, and tre- 
cently manager of American Architect, is president 
and business manager. 

Creative Design, a monthly devoted to industrial 
and home decoration, has recently been purchased by 
the Haire Business Publications, 1170 Broadway, New 
York. 

American Restaurant, 5 §. Wabash, Chicago, is re- 
ported by a reader to have held September and Oc- 
tober submissions without advice, finally returning 
them with the statement: “Other than technical papers 
by our staff are not used.” So seldom is an article 
purchased by this publication that THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST believes writers should never submit ma- 
terial without first querying and having a request for 
submission of material. 


A reader reports the following publications as fail- 
ing to report on material sent some months ago: Sheet 
Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New York; Wood 
Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; Sportswear 
Age, 93 Worth St., New York; Casket and Sunnyside, 
489 Broadway, New York. This latter publication ap- 
parently has in its files much material submitted with- 
in the last several years, as contributors have reported 
their inability to get return of manuscripts submitted 
to a former editor. 

A letter addressed to Bar Management, 704 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif., was returned by the 


post office department marked “unclaimed.” 


Grain and Feed Review, 408 S. Third St., Minne. 
apolis, Minn., is interested in stories about feed and 
grain dealers in Nebraska and Kansas or states farther 
east, but not in the west or south, where there are 
few subscribers. Editor is W. D. Flemming. 


Watch Word, a bi-monthly issued by the Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., at present is using 
only material originating from within its own organi- 
zation, according to Gordon Howard, editor. 


Surgical Business, now at 369 Lexington Ave., or" 
York, (formerly 220 Elizabeth, Newark, N. y), 
forms a contributor that it cannot use stories ih 
drug stores. ‘There is a great deal of feeling in this 
field against drug stores competing,” states Paul Gla- 
ser, associate editor. “We have found it advisable to 
keep away from such material, even though the drug 
store may be the only outlet selling appliances and 
supplies in a particular city.” 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IIl., 
wants stories showing what can be done to buildings 
that look like hopeless propositions. ““We are not in- 
terested in just the ‘before and after’ pictures,” says 
John Novak, Jr., associate editor, “but would like 
to find out, about the problems that were not fore- 
seen, and that confronted the builders, and how they 
went about overcoming them.” 

American Painter and Decorator, 2713 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Geo. Boardman Perry, editor, reports 
an overload of material for publication, but is glad 
to see the exceptional story. 

The Welder, formerly at London, is now published 
at Hertford Road, Waltham Cross, Herts, England, by 
the Murex Welding Processes, Ltd. E. Dacre Lacy is 
editor. It uses some detailed descriptions of important 
or unusual welding operations in the United States, 
with photos and drawings. Any ‘Murex’ products 
used on job should be mentioned in articles, but no 
other trade names must be used. Rates run consid- 
erably lower than those paid by American publica- 
tions in the welding field. 

American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
returned an article recently which it had held some 
time for use, with the statement by H. C. Siekman, 
editorial director, that “the crowded condition of our 
manuscript files makes it impossible for us to use it 
at this time.” 

Country Guide and Norwest Farmer, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, uses farm kinks with line draw- 
ings (no photos). Rates are not stated. 

Ice Cream Retailer, 1265 Broadway, New York, of 
which Charles Christensen is editor, writes: ‘““We do 
not accept material.” 

American Press,-220 W. 39th St., New York, Don 
Robinson, editor, is not buying any material at this 
time. 

The American Horologist, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., 
Denver, Colo., is out of the market for the present 
until the editor, Orville Hagens, returns from an ex- 
tensive trip. 
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Motor Transportation, Western Pacific Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is devoted to the commercial 
users of the highways in the Pacific region. The 
magazine is of a semi-trade nature. Roy H. Compton, 
editorial director, states that as its editorial contents 
from the feature article standpoint must be strictly 
applicable to the commercial use of the highways it 
is unlikely that the average free-lance writer would be 
qualified to write for the magazine. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York, uses 
material largely from regular correspondents. L. M. 
Dawson, editor, requests that writers query him con- 
cerning feature stories, and await his go-ahead be- 
fore preparing articles. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
is particularly out of the market for feature mate- 
rial, and prospective contributors should query R. 
Wesley Baxter, managing editor, before submitting. 


Electric Journal, 530 Fernando St., Pittsburg, Pa., 
has suspended publication. 

Paris Beauty-View, Room 908, 1121 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., issued free each month, and 
edited by F. L. Richard, is a magazine devoted to the 
beauty shop field. It desires “interviews with success- 
ful beauty shop owners, business building helps, etc.’’ 
Articles should be from 500 to 750 words in length, 
and may be accompanied by photographs. Payment 
is On acceptance at 1 cent per word. Accompanying 
photographs are purchased at $2 each. 

California Mining Journal, Auburn, Calif., is not 
at this time paying for material, according to its 


editor, J. P. Hall. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


WuHo’s WHO AMONG NorTH AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
Edited by Alberta Lawrence, Litt. D. Golden Syndi- 
cate Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $8.50. 
The seventh edition of this important compilation, 

now fresh from the presses, contains more than 1200 
pages and lists more than 9000 living authors, with 
biographical data. The compilation is less complete 
with respect to magazine writers than writers who 
have produced books—and even here there are glaring 
omissions—but magazine contributors, and others en- 
titled to listing, whose names have been omitted, are 
invited to get in touch with the editor with a view 
to inclusion in later editions. (There is no charge 
for listings.) For convenience, there are supplemen- 
tary lists of authors by states and countries, lists of 
poets by states and countries, writers of juveniles, and 
lists giving authors’ pen names. 


WRITING THE JUVENILE Story, By May Emery Hall. 

The Writer, Boston, $2.00. 

The author has called upon her long experience in 
the field of juvenile literature to produce a book 
packed with helpful advice and information for all 
those who are interested in writing stories for young 
people. Subjects discussed are the mechanics of juve- 
nile writing, ways to get story ideas, plot construction, 
colorful dialogue, marketing, and other important 
phases. One of the chapters in the book appeared as 
an article, “The Juvenile Story Germ,” in the July, 
1938, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. We know of no better 
text-book for the juvenile writer. 


THE PRACTICE OF COMPOSITION, By John M. Kierzek. 

The Macmillan Company, $1.60. 

This is a revised edition, greatly reorganized and 
expanded, of the earlier handbook under same name. 
It is directed toward college freshmen, and covers 
the various phases of literary composition, from gram- 
mar up to the writing of themes. The exercises are 
designed to bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. 
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ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt work—experienced typist. 
Quality bond. arbon copy. 
Extra first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar, if requested. 
Forty cents per thousand words. 
Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 
Mailed flat. 


JANET HORNBERGER 
696 E. Howard Street Pasadena, California 


a ED BODIN 9 


1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Professional authors’ agent on limited or 
unlimited representation. 

Ed Bodin will devote one day a week, ex- 
pressly for personal development of new 
authors close to clicking. State your case. 
You may receive a bid that will please you. 
But you must have the flair. Bodin flatters 
nobody just for fees. Ask any editor or 
author in the know. His clients are cover 
names. Many of them began with Bodin. 
Special arrangement for each client, depend- 
ing on outlook. 

(Personal representation in Hollywood and 
foreign countries) 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary 
form, a university-trained man will teach you how to write 
stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie possibilities placed 
with registered Hollywood agent. Personal letters with all 
instruction. Consultation free. Terms reasonable. Phone 
Santa Monica 25836. 
GORDON C. MacINTYRE 

(B.A. Pomona; M.A. 

18051 Malibu Ra, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


A FEW CHANGES 


Many times, just a few changes ona script 
will make the manuscript salable. Let me 
supply that professional touch on those ‘al- 
most’ scripts and on those seeming ‘duds’. 

A copy of A FUTURE IN PROFES- 
SIONAL WRITING is yours for the asking. 
It details my complete services and will give 
— the low down on this writing business. 

I pull no punches. 

If you want the truth, a reliable service, 
then send me a script with the reading fee 
of one dollar each 5000 words. Ill let you 
know just what chance the script has. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept.N. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Each month, in this department, some fundamental phase of 
It is distinctly a corner for the beginner—the student. 
without excess elaboration, the basic rules, or principles, of sound craftsmanship. 


story writing will be taken up for discussion. 
purpose is to present_in clear, concise form, 
Taken together, as they 


The 


accrue month after month, the lessons will constitute a liberal course in short-story writing. 


This series began in the September, 


X—RETROSPECT AND COMPRESSION 


Let us assume that we are to write a story involving 
the following chain of incidents: 


1. Spike is born in the slum districts of a large city. 

2% When he is ten years old his parents are killed in an 
accident and he is sent to an orphanage. 

3. There he makes friends with Jane, a foundling who 
has been Lrought up in the orphanage. 

4. Some of the older children tease Jane, 
takes her under his protection. 

5. When Jane is about twelve, Spike goes out into the 
world to make his own living. 

6. Jane is ill-treated at the orphanage and runs away. 

After many vicissitudes she obtains a job as a de- 
partment-store sales girl. 

8. She is “framed” by one of the other girls and accused 
of a theft from the store. 

9. One of the store executives takes advantage of her 
fright and helpless condition to make advances toward 
her. 

10. In her frantic struggles to escape, she hits the man 
with a paper weight and he falls unconscious. 

11. Thinking she has killed him, she runs away. 

12. With detectives hot on her trail, she takes refuge 
in a lunch car. It is run by Spike who, though he does 
not recognize her, sees she is in trouble and throws the 
officers off her trail. 

Ashamed of being recognized by Spike, Jane runs 
away without thanking him. 

14. Provoked by her seeming 
and corners her. 

15. She explains why she ran away and he then recog- 
nizes her. 

After a few days in which he provides shelter for 
Jane, Spike offers to marry her so that he will have the 
right to protect her. 

17. She refuses, feeling that he is actuated only by pity. 

18. When he persists, she runs away. 


and Spike 


ingratitude, he follows 


19. Spike discovers that his life is empty without the 
girl. 
20. He investigates, discovering that the man who 


attacked her was merely injured, but has been spiteful 
enough to put officers on her trail as a fugitive from the 
orphanage. 

21. Officers capture Jane and hold her for return to 
the orphanage. 

22. Spike gets permission to see her. 


22. He talizs with Jane, finally convincing her that he 
wishes to marry her not because he is sorry for her but 
because he loves her. 


24. He succeeds in untying the necessary legal red tape 
and they are married. 


When we set out to write this story, the first ques- 
tion we will have to decide is where to begin. 

The obvious incident with which to open the story 
is No. 1. If our purpose is to write a novel, which 
will allow scope and leisure to develop the characters 
and show all the important incidents of their lives 
from childhood onward, this might be a satisfying 
method of development. 

For a short-story, it is evident that such develop- 
ment would create difficulties. For one thing, too 


many incidents are involved. If all are included, none 
can be developed in satisfying detail. 
The story will have to be telescoped or compressed. 


1938, issue. Back copies available. 


Only a few of the important incidents can be devel- 
oped in detail; the rest of the action will have to be 
briefly indicated. This means that, if possible, we had 
better begin with an incident well along in the se- 
quence. 

The narrative device which makes it possible to be- 
gin with a late incident in a story sequence is called 
retrospect. (It is also referred to as a revert.) 

A passage of retrospect reveals what has gone be- 
fore. Almost all well-constructed stories contain some 
retrospect—some narration of events that transpired 
before the actual incident with which the author be- 
gins the story—events which must be understood in 
order to give the later incidents meaning and signi- 
ficance. 

a usual simple pattern of story construction is 
this: 

Opening incident—Retros pect—Developing 
dents—Climax. 

It is possible, of course, to reverse the first two 
items, putting retrospect first and the opening inci- 
dent second. Sometimes, indeed, this is done. The 
events leading up to the story are briefly sketched in, 
before an actual opening incident is given. Old-time 
writers, who could rely upon readers with the pat- 
ience to sit down and wade through a long introduc- 
tory passage, often followed this method. The mod- 
ern author faces stiffer competition for the attention 
of readers. Thus the almost invariable method, now- 
days, is to try to capture the attention with an arrest- 
ing incident before dropping back into a recapitula- 
tion of what has gone before. 

The principle involved has been explained in Les- 
son VIII—"Suspense as a Narrative Device.” The aim 
is to create a desire on the part of the reader to know 
the events leading up to the opening incident, then to 
satisfy this desire. First we picture the character do- 
ing something, then tell how and why he came to 

0.16, 

Retrospect is not necessarily given all in one piece. 
In fact, it will be found more frequently than other- 
wise broken up into fragments—scattered throughout 
the story—so that our simple pattern of story con- 
struction actually is modified to something like this: 

Opening incident—Retros pect a—Developing inci- 
dent—Retrospect b—Developing incident—Retros pect 
¢—-Further developing incidents—Climax. 

Retrospect may also be used within a story, to in- 
form the reader what has taken place during a lapse 
of time. For example, we may have an incident in 
which husband and wife are quarreling. There is a 
break in the continuity and the next scene finds the 
wife on a train returning from Reno. As she stands 
on the platform, the author may briefly sketch (per- 
haps through the thoughts of the character) the de- 
tails of the divorce proceedings which intervened be- 
tween the two direct scenes. 

Returning to our outline, we will find that it is 
possible to begin with practically any of the twenty- 
four incidents in the sequence. 


inci- 
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There is no absolute rule to guide us in the selec- 
tion of the incident which will result in the most ef- 
fective story. Two equally capable authors would see 
the possibilities differently and probably would begin 
at different points. 

For purposes of illustration, let us arbitrarily select 
Incident No. 8 as our opening. 

The reader would discover Jane working as a sales- 
girl in a department store at a moment when there 
is excitement among the employees because a theft has 
been discovered. One of the girls points the finger of 
suspicion at Jane. She protests her innocence, but the 
stolen article is found in her locker. Jane knows she 
has been framed, but can prove nothing. 

Questioned by an executive of the store, Jane breaks 
down under his seeming sympathy and tells him her 
story. In this passage of retrospect we learn that she 
had been brought up in an orphanage, was subjected 
to tyrrany, ran away, and eventually found this posi- 
tion. From this passage of retrospect, we pass on to 
Incident No. 9 in our sequence. The store executive 
now shows his real nature. He tells Jane that if she 
will be nice to him, he will see that the charges are 
dismissed. Frightened by his advances, she tries to 
escape, hits him with a paper weight in the ensuing 
struggle, and runs away, thinking she has killed him. 
Tracked down by the store detective, she takes refuge 
in a lunch wagon. Spike, who owns the wagon, does 
not recognize her, but nevertheless throws the officer 
off the scent. Jane, instead of thanking him, slips 
away. He follows and upbraids her for ingratitude. 
Jane then discloses her identity—and a second pas- 
sage of retrospect reveals—through their conversation 
—how Spike had always befriended and protected her 
when they were together in the orphanage. The story 
then proceeds according to the outline. 


So much for the possibilities of this beginning. Sup- 
pose we try another—Incident No. 16. 

This time, as the story opens, we find Spike and a 
wistful-looking girl named Jane talking together in 
his lunch car. Spike tells the girl she ought to marry 
him. ‘““Why?” she demands. ‘Because,’ he informs 
her, “you need someone to protect you. Seems like 
someone always has to take care of you, and it might 
as well be me—I'm used to it.” 

“Yes,” she observes, reminiscently, “back in the 
orphanage, when we were kids together, if it hadn't 

en for you, I don’t know how I could have stood 
it. And last night, when the officers were following 
me——’ And so on, until, through their conversation, 
the author has disclosed their early history and the 
incidents leading up to Spike’s proposal. 

We could even begin with Incident No. 23. Short 
short-stories frequently begin with the last or almost 
the last of a train of incidents. The drawback is that 
such a story is practically all retrospect—but it may 
be effective if skillfully handled. 

In such a version, we might find Spike anxiously 
pacing up and down in the matron’s quarters of the 
city jail. The door opens—a girl enters. He springs 
forward, exclaiming “Jane!” 

“Why did you come here, Spike?” 

“You know why I came—I want you to marry 
me. 

“But we've been all over that. It’s grand of you 
to want to protect me. You were always doing it— 
back in the orphanage when we were kids together— 
and that night when I ran into your lunch wagon like 
a scared rabbit, with the officers after me, thinking 
I'd killed a man.” 

And so on—in the course of which conversation 
Spike explains that after she left him, he discovered 
that it wasn’t merely because he wanted. to protect 
her that he had offered to marry her. He tells of his 
loneliness, of the realization that he loves her, and 
of how he then traced her down. In other wards, all 
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the information contained in our complete outline is 
given in the course of the final—or near-final—scene. 


These three developments by no means exhaust the 
possibilities. Analyzing them, we may find that each 
beginning has its drawbacks. A vital drawback to the 
development beginning with Incident No. 8 is that 
it fails to introduce the hero early in the story. The 
interest is focused largly upon the other salesgirls and 
upon the unpleasant store executive—characters who 
do not appear in the latter part—while Spike comes in 
after the story is rather far advanced. This is detri- 
mental to unity. 

Opening with Incident No. 16 corrects this fault. 
However, a proposal of marriage is not especially dra- 
matic. 

The most effective incident with which to open 
probably would be No. 12—in which the frightened 
girl, pursued by detectives, takes refuge in Spike's 
lunch car. This beginning would create in the mind 
of the reader a desire to know why a girl of Jane’s 
type is in such deadly fear of pursuit, thus giving a 
valid excuse for the passage of retrospect in which 
she tells her story. It would bring hero and heroine 
together at the start, and would involve no serious 
breaks in the continuity prior to the climax. In other 
words, it would possess compactness and unity of 
structure. 


Some of the important principles to be deduced 
from this analysis may be briefly enumerated. 

Select, as an opening incident, one as near the end 
of the sequence as possible. In general, the nearer 
to the climax, the better, other things being equal. 


The opening incident should be dramatic and ar- 
resting. 

It should involve the chief characters, rather than 
minor characters. 

It should create in the reader a desire to knaw 
what has gone before, thus excusing and furnishing a 
reason for the retrospect. 


This subject will be further pursued in the next 
lesson, which will be concerned with specific methods 
of handling retrospect. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Select an incident from the story sequence given 
at beginning of this lesson, and write it as the open- 
ing of the story, following with the passage of retro- 
spect necessary to make the situation understandable 
to the reader. Do this with three or four of the in- 
cidents selected at random. 


2. Work out a story outline of your own in chrono- 
logical sequence, then test several of the incidents as 
possible openings. Select the one you consider best. 


3. Make a study of published fiction in various 
lengths—short shorts, average short-stories, novelettes, 
novels. In which types do you find the greater propor- 
tion of retrospect—the larger number of incidents re- 
ferred to which actually took place prior to the open- 
ing incidents selected by the authors? 


4. Mark all the passages of retrospect in a pub- 
lished short-story. Then outline the story, putting into 
chronological sequence the incidents referred to in the 
retrospective passages as well as in the direct narra- 
tion. Rewrite the story, beginning with some different 
incident in the sequence. Does it seem to you that the 
author made the best choice of an opening incident? 
What were the probable reasons for selecting this in- 
cident, rather than some other, as an opener? 

5. Take one of your own story “duds” and try to 
telescope it into a shorter story, beginning with an 
incident closer to the climax than your original open- 
ing. 

(Next Month—Methods of Handling Retrospect.) 
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Have You Creative Blindness? 


Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own work. It 
arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong interest in the subject 


and the mental experience of putting to paper. 


The condition is common among novices, occa- 


sional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 

Work with The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff as a client. 

The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully devoting much of their 

time to the production and sale of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 

books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that 

the objective in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 

lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of practical considerations, taken as a 

matter of course by “‘insiders,’”’ of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 

parted to him. 

They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with a plan under which 

the student produces actual stories, putting his heart into them, then has these studied and 

analyzed by experts, who report in detail. 

ag into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. The fast service of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism Department sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 

72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 

As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and editor of The Author & 

Journalist, reviews all criticisms. It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff 

is able to give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism Depart- 

ment clients. 

The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of NINETEEN WRITING 

FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 

service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criticism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, or amount 
of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to hasten the prog- 


ress of the client toward actual sales. 


Methods by which manuscripts can be improved are 


pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 


CRITICISM RATES 
First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 


40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany. 


Fees payable in advance. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM SERVICE 


1837 Champa Street 


Denver, Colo. 


Has the Plot Question 


help you up 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 

Two or more characters; their descriptions, 


character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 


The rest under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative } Bre, ‘ion, is a story plot. 
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PRICE $1.0U © 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 , Denver, Calo. 


If You Wish Sales Service... 


Many readers are more interested in making 
an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and coun- 
sel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
LIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the 
writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and 
mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST Staff examines each manuscript ex- 
pertly against the background of its down- 
to-the-minute knowledge of magazines and 
their current editorial needs. If the manu- 
script is not considered salable, it is returned 
to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 
accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is ex- 
pertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received 
from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 
words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 
additional 1000 words) and return postage. 
The Agency does not market poetry, photo- 
plays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its serv- 
ices are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 
The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
1837 CHAMPA ST. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 


DENVER, COLO. 
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